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quite distinct from what is called colour-blindness.    To Mr Balfour's vision
the violet of the spectrum is not redder than the blue, and such addition of
red to blue as I required to make the match gave, in his estimation, a                                   /'
" reddish purple."    Curiously enough, Mr Enock, who was my assistant at                                   i
that time, bore similar testimony, no addition of red on either side improving
the match, which was indeed nearly complete as it stood.    It is probably not
a coincidence that Mr Enock is also abnormal in his red plus green = yellow                                  *
match, coming perhaps about half-way between myself and the Balfours,
When a few months ago I commenced to write out an account of these
observations, it occurred to me that it would sound strange if I described my                                  ,
own judgments as normal and those of two other male observers as abnormal,
and I sought to confirm my own judgment by that of others, especially of
women. As to this, there was no difficulty. I usually showed first the
simp]^ blue and violet with about equal illumination* and asked the observer
to describe them. In nearly every case the names blue and violet were
correctly given. Can you describe one as redder than the other ? was the
next question. In most cases the answer came, " the violet is the redder " ;
but in some others all I could get at this stage was a negative.    When,                                  {
however, the same addition of red light that I require was made to the blue,                                  j
every female observer that I have tried agreed that now the difference had                                  I
practically disappeared.    I can say with confidence that in this matter my                                  |
own vision is normal.                                                                                                                      ^
Lately I have had another opportunity of repeating the observation with                                  lj
Mr G. Balfour.    It is certain that he sees no colour difference at all between                                  i
the blue and violet.    When to the blue an addition of red (less than I                                 |
require for a match) is made, he describes the mixture as a reddish-purple,
strongly distinguished from the violet. Mr A. J. Balfour also could see no
difference between the blue and violet, but he seemed rather less sensitive
to additions of red. A determination of wave-lengths gave for the (mean)
violet 415 (above G), and for the blue 440. The red was rather extreme.
That ordinary normal vision is very approximately trichromic cannot be
doubted; but a question may be raised as to the possible existence of a very
subordinate fourth element of colour. Thus Dr Burch's descriptions might
suggest that in his vision the sensation of violet depended upon such a fourth
element. I am speaking here of fundamental sensations, not of such judg-
ments as make yellow appear a distinct sensation to normal eyes, although
certainly resolvable into red and green. The only way to get a final answer
to such questions is by making matches with superposed colours; but to this                                 j
1
* This adjustment can be made by partially cutting off the light on the side required by                                      I
means of strips of glass interposed.    By varying the number (up to 5 or 6) or inclination, the                                      |
proportion of light transmitted can be regulated.   This procedure was found more convenient                                      |
than altering the widths of the slits.                                                                                                                             |!